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PHILADELPHIA. 


ON QUIET CHRISTIANS. 
From Old Hamphrey’s Observations. 


Oh, how I love a quiet Christian! ‘There 
must be men of energy and ardour; men zeal- 
ous enough to undertake and carry on what 
more timid and retired spirits are unequal to, 
but there is something very pleasant and won- 
drously influential in a quiet Christian. 

Did you ever meet with disciples of Christ 
of this kind, who make no bustle about their 
profession, but set it forth in their daily walk 
and behaviour? Men, whose very appearance 
is a text, and whose lives are profitable ser- 
mons. My old friend Nathaniel is one of this 
kind ; you never find him making a speech at 
a public meeting, noz hurrying along, nec? ct 
nothing, to attend a popular preacher. You 
never see his name at the head of a subscrip- 
tion list, nor hear his voice in a controversy. 
‘These things are out of his way; and yet if I 
were called upon to point out a truly God-fear- 
ing man, a devoted servant of Christ, I would 
put my hand on his shoulder, and say reverent- 
ly, in the words used by our blessed Saviour, 
“ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
guile !” 

Nathaniel is a man slow to promise, and 
prompt to perform. Oh, what a fuss have I 
known a man who has plenty to spare make 
before now with a subscription for a poor 
widow ! running from one to another, quoting 
texts of Scripture in commendation of charity, 
and advocating the widow’s cause with a loud 
voice, wiping the perspiration from his face 
with his handkerchief, having a world to do, 
and a world to say about the affair, while all 
the time his name was put down for only five 
shillings. Nathaniel is one that, in such a 
ease, quietly inquires into the character and 
circumstances of the party, and slips a ten- 
pound note into the widow’s hand when no 
other eyes are on him than the eyes of the 
Eternal. . , 

Often and often have I sat with Nathaniel by 
the hour together, without his uttering so much 
as a single word, for he says little, and thinks 
much. ‘The peaceful repose of his countenance 
when reading his Bible, is a study, and the 

lacid smile that now and then spreads over 


is features, tells you that he is banqueting on 
heavenly food. 


TET BIEN LD. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


There is more influence over my affections 
in the very shadow of such a man as this, than 
in the presence of half a dozen hut, vehement, 
hurly-hurly Christians; and Christians there 
are of this kind. The other day I was with 
my quiet friend Nathaniel, and my warm- 
hearted friend Gideon, when a young man, a 
seeker after truth, was present. ‘lhe zeal of 
Gideon, as usual, waxed warm, while he spoke 
thus :— 

‘«« You are a descendant of fallen Adam, and 
there is no good thing within you. You are 
lost, without hope, unless Christ be your Sa- 
viour. ‘There must be a death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness in your soul. 
You must have a broken and a contrite heart 
for sin, and a lively faith in God’s promises. 
You must heartily believe in Christ’s righteous- 
ness, atonement, and mediation. You cannot 
enter heaven till you are made meet to be a 
partaker of what God has prepared for his peo- 
ple; ‘ Heaven is a prepared place for a pre- 
pared people.’ You must strive to enter in at 
the strait gate, seeking, in godly sincerity, the 
washing 0. regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which is shed abroad in the heart 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

* Again ¥ vay, that these things iiust bo 
sought after, faithfully and fervently, earnestly 
and perseveringly, until the blessing be ob- 
tained. 

** Your sins are numberless, but a ransom 
has been found. ‘The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come.’ Here is the cross! Come to it. 
Here is the Saviour! flee to his arms. You 
have light, and love, and merey. ‘ Now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.’ 
To-morrow, light, and love, and mercy may 
pass away, and that which to-day, the gospel 
offers may be withdrawn. How shall you 
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«All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” Rom. iii. 23. The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
‘that forget God.” Psal. ix. 17. ‘The Son 
}of man is come to save that which was lost.” 
Matt. xviii. 11. ‘* This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all aeceptation, that Christ Jesus 
| came into the world to save sinners.” 1 ‘Tim. 
i. 15. ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” Luke xiii. 3. ‘Seek ye the 
| Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
'while he is near: let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Isa. lv. 6, 7. “ The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” 1 John i. 7. ‘* Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
John iii, 3.“ If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature.”” 2 Cor. v.17.“ Ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost.” Acts vi. 16. 
**God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should notiperish, but have everlasting 








pool John iti. 16. * Believe on the Lord 


Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’’ Acts 
levi. BIE” By graes are yo saved through, 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God.” Eph. ii. 8. “ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” Gal. iii. 13. ‘* He is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.”’ Heb. vii. 25. ‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 


escape if you neglect so great salvation? ‘The | Lamb for ever and ever.’ Rev. v. 12, 13. 


bottomless pit is dark, and the wrath of the 
Eternal hard to endure: ‘It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.’ ”’ 

These words, and many more of a like kind, 
with scarcely a pause, were ardently uttered 
by the lips of Gideon, whose tongue, when 
once set going in holy things, is as ‘* the pen of 
aready writer.” All this time Nathaniel spoke 
not a word, but sat turning over the leaves of 
his Bible, and now and then putting down the 
chapter and verse of some text that struck him. 
As the young man went away, Nathaniel 
quietly put a slip of paper into his hand with- 
out speaking so much as a word. 

I got a sight of this paper afterwards ; it con- 
tained chapter and verse for the following texts, 
and seemed intended to serve for a complete 
Scripture statement of the way of salvation 
through a crucified Redeemer. I mention the 
circumstance to show, in what different ways 
good men of different dispositions try to bring 
about the same end. The texts were these :— 


ON THANKFULNESS. 


From the same. 


We sometimes think that we are thankful 
when we have very little cause to take credit 
on this account; for when our minds are at 
ease, our bodies in health, and our property 
seemingly secure, when every want is well 
supplied, and every reasonable wish gratified, 
what cause can we have for unthankfulness ? 
It is one thing to be thankful for a well-spread 
table, and another to be thankful for the table 
crumbs. It is one thing to be thankful when 
we have all we want, and another to be thank- 
ful for whatever God bestows. 

So long as God's dealings fall in with our 
inclinations, and add to our prosperity, we may 
not repine; but when the tryer of the heart 
and reins puts forth his hand, and touches us; 
when he abridges our comforts, afflicts our 
bodies, and burdens our minds with care, 
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letter read by Dr. Morton, ‘ are from 18 to 24 | 


and unthankfulness take possession of our|inches in length, by 18 inches deep and 15 


hearts. 

It is an old remark, that we bear no afflic- 
tion so patiently as the afflictions of others. 
Oh, there is much truth in this! We think 
ourselves wondrously patient, and contented, 
and thankful, when we hear others complain, 
without considering that we are not smarting 
under the scalding drops of affliction that ago- 
nize their hearts. 

Now, the degree of thankfulness that a Chris- 
tian should try to attain, I take to be this: To 


have such a sense of God’s wisdom and good- | 


ness in all his dealings, as to rest fully satisfied 
that what he does, must be for the best; so 
that come what will, we can be thankful. God 
made the sun to gild the earth and skies with 
glory, and he made the clouds also to shroud 
his beams. God made the rose to burst forth 
in fragrance and beauty, and the stem on which 
it grows he has set with prickly thorns. His 
are the sun and flowers; his also are the 
shadows and thorns. Never do we err more 
than when we make our desires the test of 
God’s mercies; we would have flowrets and 
sunbeams for ever, and thorns and shadows 
make us unthankful. 

‘Thankfulmess is a hard lesson to learn, un- 
less the Father of mercies is our instructor. 
That is the right sort of thankfulness which is 
thankful for all things; believing ‘that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.” Thankful for much and for litile: 
thankful when comforts are lessened, that they 
are not all gone: thankful when they are all 
gone, that the Father of mercies is able to pro- 
vide more: thankful, when afflicted with a bile, 
that it is not a cancer: thankful with a broken 
arm, that it is not a broken leg: thankful, 
whether high or low, rich or poor: in health, 
and in sickness; in life, and in death; being 
fully persuaded that neither ‘ death, nor life, 


wide. ‘They are made of six pieces of un- 
dressed sandstone or limestone, in which the 
bodies are placed with their shoulders and head 
elevated against the eastern end, and the knees 
raised towards the face, so as to put the corpse 
in a reclined or sitting posture. ‘The right arm 
rested on an earthen pot, of about two pints in 
capacity, without legs, but with lateral projec- 
tions for being lifted. With these pots, in 
some graves, are found basins and trays also of 


pipe clay and comminuted shells mixed; and 
no one of these repositories is without cooking 


utensils. In one of the graves was found a 
complete skull, and an os femoris, but most of 
the other bones were broken in hastily 1e- 
moving them. ‘This is said to be the largest 
skeleton ever found at any of these burying 
grounds. It has the cranium very flat and 
broad, with very projecting front teeth, and 
appears to have pertained to an individual not 
over twelve or fourteen years of age.’ 

‘After reading A. M‘Call’s letter, Dr. 
Morton exhibited the bones which accompanied 
it, and remarked that the stage of development 
of the teeth indicated a very juvenile subject. 
For example, many of the deciduous or first 
teeth yet remained in both jaws; while the 
only teeth of the permanent set which had pro- 
truded, were the first molars and the incisors, 
which, as every anatomist knows, make their 
appearance at about seven years of age. Of 
the other permanent teeth, some had no part 
formed but the crown, and all were completely 
embraced within the maxillary bones. The 
presence of the new incisors, isolated from the 
cuspidati which had not appeared, obviously 
gave rise to A. M*Call’s remark respecting the 
very ‘ projecting front teeth,’ but which, how- 
ever, are perfectly natural in position and pro- 
portion. ‘The cranial bones are thin, and 
readily separable at the sutures; nor does the 


nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor| flat and broad configuration of the cranium 


things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.”” Rom. viii. 38, 39. 


INDIAN REMAINS. 


The eighth number of the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
under date of Eleventh mo. 16, contains some 
interesting remarks by Dr. Morton, on the race 
of Dwarfs who are supposed to have formerly 


inhabited the valley of the Mississippi. ‘Think- 
ing every thing relating to the aborigines of this 


continent of interest we give them below :— 


‘It has long been contended by intelligent 
persons, who, however, were ignorant of anato- 
my, that the adjusted bones of individuals of 
this race, never exceed four feet and a half in 
height, and are often but three feet. These 


differ from what is common to the aboriginal 
American race. The long bones have their 
extremities separated by ephiphyses ; and every 
fact observed in these remuins is strietly cha- 
racteristic of early childhood; or about the 
seventh. year of life. Even the recumbent or 
sitting posture in which they are found, has 
been observed in the dead bodies of the Ameri- 
can nations from Cape Horn to Canada; and 
the utensils fonnd with them, are the same in 
form and composition with those exhumed 
from the graves of the common Indians. 

“Dr. Morton concluded by remarking that 
these remains were to him an additional and 
convincing proof of what he had never doubted 
—viz: that the so called Pigmies of the wes- 
tern country, were merely children, who, for 
reasons not readily explained, but which actu- 
ate some religious communities of our own 
time, were buried apart from the adult people 


statements induced Dr. Morton to investigate ! of their tribe.”’ 


the subject by means of a skeleton of one of 
these people, which he at length obtained 
through the kindness of Dr. Troost, of Nash- 


ville; A. M*‘Call, a correspondent of Dr. 


Troost, having exhumed these remains from a 
cemetery near the Cumberland Mountain, in 


White county, Tennessee. 


‘«¢¢ The coffins,’ observes A. M‘Call, in the 


FUNGI. 


The fungi, which are usually placed at the 
very bottom of the vegetable scale, are observ- 
able in a great variety of forms, and, among 
others, mushrooms, toad-stools, puff-balls, the 
fungous dry rot, fermentation, mildew, and 





mould. We may take the last mentioned ag 

about the lowest in the group. Mould, as most 

persons are aware, makes its appearance on the 

surface of various familiar objects—decaying 

paste, fruit-preserves, cheese, and old shoes, 

It never appears on any thing which is new or 

fresh, but is always a harbinger of decay, and 

may be considered a first step towards the de- 

composition of the substance into its constituent 

elements. How vegetation should appear in 

so secluded a situation as the inner eracks in 

cheese, or in a jar of preserves placed carefully 
away in a cupboard, or on the leather of an old 

boot in the remote corner of a bed closet, is at 
first sight incomprehensible ; but a consider- 
ation of the reproductive powers of fungi at 
once explains the circumstance. ‘he whole of 
the fungous tribe possess the most extraordinary 
productive powers. Instead of propagating by 
the ordinary and slow process of elaborating 
and throwing off seeds, they increase by the 
dispersal of their entire substance. Every par- 
ticle in their mass is a germ, or technically a 
spore, which, though smaller in bulk than a 
particle of fine dust, and mostly so minute as 
to be invisible to the naked eye, is the embryo 
of a new plant, and will develope its powers 
of vegetation as soon as placed in an appro- 
priate situation for its growth. In this manner, 
a toad-stool having performed its office and 
exhausted its means of nourishment, shrinks, 
dries and dissolves in millions of atoms, which, 
being liberated and floated away in the atmo- 
sphere, are deposited in every imaginable situ- 
ation. Some are inhaled into the lungs of 
animals, while others enter into the fabrie of 
trees and herbs, and, in short, they find admis- 
sion into every exposed and penetrable sub- 
stance. It is, however, a distinet principle in 
fungous vegetation, that it can develope itself 
only in decaying bodies. Decay, or liability 
to decay, is necessary for its fructification, and 
when this condition ensues, and other circum- 
stances are suitable, the embryo expands and 
rises into notice with surprising rapidity. 

A very remarkable kind of fungous vege- 
tation is known to make its appearance in wine 
cellars, the substance which supplies the growth 
being the vapour from the wine in the casks or 
bottles. If the cellar be airy and dry, the 
vapour escapes, and no fungous vegetation is 
manifested; but if it be somewhat damp and 
secluded from air and light, the fungous growth 
becomes at once apparent. Round every cork 
a mould-like vegetation will exhibit itself, and 
the vapour from the casks rising to the vaulted 
roof, will there afford nourishment to great 
festoons and waving banners of fungi. In the 
wine vaults of the London docks, this kind of 
vinous fungi hangs like dark woolly clouds 
from the roof, completely shrouding the brick 
arches from observation. On a small piece 
being torn off and applied to the flame of a 
candle, it burns like a piece of tinder. Should 
wine escape from a cask in a moist and ill- 
ventilated cellar, it will altogether resolve itself 
into fungi of a substantial kind. A circum- 
stance of this nature once came under the no- 
tice of Sir Joseph Banks. Having a cask of 
wine rather too sweet for immediate use, be 
ordered that it should be placed in a cellar to 
ripen. At the end of three years, he directed 
his butler to ascertain the state of the wine; 
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when, on attempting to open the cellar door, 
he could not effect it, in consequence of some 
powerful obstacle. ‘The door was therefore cut 
down, when the cellar was found to be com- 
pletely filled with a firm fungous vegetable pro- 
duction, so substantial as to require an axe for 
its removal. ‘This appeared to have grown 
from, or to have been nourished by, the decom- 
posed particles of the wine, the cask being 
empty and buoyed up to the ceiling, where it 
was supported by the surface of the fungus. — 

The disease called rust, which affects grain 
in the ear, particularly in moist seasons, is well 
known to be a fungous vegetation, proceeding 
from germs which had previously existed in 
the substance of the plants. Ina dry season, 
and on a favourable soil, rust rarely makes its 
appearance ; certain conditions are necessary 
for its development, and it is to obviating the-e 
that the farmer must look for exemption from 
this destructive malady in his crops. It is now 
placed beyond a doubt that the rust arises in 
many cases from the over-manuring of fields ; 
the grain is overloaded with nourishment, and 
the dormant fungi, brought into a conditio: of 
development, speedily show their destructive 
properties. The tendency to rust may be 
neutralized by steeping the seeds before sowing 
in a corrosive solution, or strong brine ; but the 
same end may be better secured by not over- 
manuring, or by a free use of saline manures. 
Salt, as is well known, is an enemy to corrup- 
tion, and when applied to the soil, it prevents 
the injury which plants receive from the fungus 
tribe. Skilful agriculturists are now fully aware 
of these facts. —Chambers. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
PREVALENCE OF MORMONISM,. 


The Book of Mormon, vulgarly called the 
Golden Bible, was “ gotten up’’ in 1827 et 
sequenter, and published in 1830. 

Who then dreamed that a sect, owing its 
origin to the same, would previous to 1842 
extend itself to nearly every city and state in 
this Union; would number thousands in Eng- 
land, boast of a missionary on his way to Pa- 
lestine, and of teachers emigrated to the East 
Indies, and to South Australasia ? 

Little enough did ** Joseph Smith, jr., author 
and proprietor” of said book, imagine such 
events, and yet such have taken place! Gladly 
would he while engaged in “* peeping,” some- 
limes into an old hat, and at others into the 
spectacles, “called Urim and Thummim,” 
through which he was enabled to read “ the 
plates,” and dictate to Oliver Cowdery, his 
amanuensis—gladly, no doubt, would he then 
have swapped his whole interest in the con- 
cern for a fifty acre farm in Michigan. 

But now, O tempora, O mores! the ease 
with which he can produce a revelation, calling 
for a house worth one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in which a suite of rooms is to be entailed 
on him and his heirs for ever, is only equalled 
by the obsequiousness with which the “ latter 
day saints,”’ from far and near, proceed forth- 
with to bring together their gold and their sil- 
ver, their iron, their timber, and their daily 
labour, to erect it for him! here has been 
almost a criminal indifference among the intel- 
ligent people of this country to the real cha- 
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‘midst, and to the means by which the same is 
| propagated. ‘I'housands of our fellow-citizens, 
‘under the influence of Mormon infatuation, 
have abandoned the places of their nativity, and 
their quiet homes, nominally to seek a land of 
| promise; but really to put themselves under 
the control of a few adventurers, whose only 
care for religion is that it may serve as a cloak 
to their desire for sell-aggrandizement. Others 
are still following in the same course, and 
rushing to the general rally now being made 
in behalf of the Nauvoo House and the temple. 

While, on the one hand, these people have 
been subject to a blind and wicked persecution, 
which has secured to them deserved sympathy; 
on the other, few have made themselves fami- 
liar with the actual and peculiar position which 
they claim to oecupy in the religious world. 
Now, inasmuch as no error can be successfully 
controverted without first being fully under- 
stood, it is easy to perceive how Mormonism 
has flourished under a misdirected opposition, 
and has made capital out of much that was de- 
signed to impede its progress. It is high time 
that the Christian community should awake 
out of sleep, and understand this subject in its 
proper bearing upon the present and eternal 
destinies of men. While the many have con- 
tented themselves with supposing that nothing 
could come out of so silly an imposture, tares 
have been thickly sown among the wheat. 
The leaven of corruption has begun to work 
far and wide, and who can tell how many souls 
will be contaminated, or how many years shall 
pass away ere it will be thoroughly purged 
out? 

In order to exhibit as correctly as possible 
the actual prevalence of this sect, | have thrown 
together the following statements made in va- 
rious letters and reports, published within the 
last two years in their official paper, the ‘Times 
and Seasons. All who have been immersed 
by one of the sect are denominated saints. 
With the single exception of Nauvoo, whose 
population is given, saints only are supposed 
to be enumerated in the places hereafier men- 
tioned. 

This exhibit only purports to be an approxi- 
mation to the facts in the case. ‘There may 
have been many removals or additions since 
these numbers were given in, and many places 
may not have been heard from. Nevertheless, 
it will be sufficiently accurate to answer two 
ends :—1. It will show that Smith’s claim to 
have 50,000 followers, made in hearing of the 
writer a year ago, is vastly beyond the bounds 
of truth. 2. It will prove the actual extent of 
the delusion to be greater than most persons 
imagine, and be sufficient to awaken the live- 
liest concern lest its spread be still wider, and 
more pernicious. 


Mormons in the United States. 


| racter of this sect which has sprung up in their | Kingston, U. C. 


Nauvoo, Ii. 3,000 New York city 155 
Lyma 437 New Rochelle 35 
Walnut Grove 113 Brooklyn 14 
Zarahemla, Iowa 750 Hempstead 33 
M‘Hany co., Tenn. 28 Oneida co., N. Y. 80 
Rutherford 30 Jefferson 100 
Mill Creek 30 Cayuga < 

Cincinnati 41 Genesee 154 
Switzerland co., Ta. 23 Monmouth co., N. J. 130 
Lapier co., Mich. 39 Philadelphia 214 
Tishaningo 13 Armstrong co, Pa. 40 


91 


20 Chester cv., Pa. 150 
Lincoln, Vt. 33 Lancaster 87 
South Fox Island, Me. 136 


Various other places are mentioned in which 
considerable progress is said to have been 
made, for example, in the following states :— 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Ohio; but numbers not having been definitely 
reported, they are not enumerated here. 


In Great Britain. 


London 74 Staffordshire 663 
Bedford 80 Garway 134 
Ipswich and Woolwich 42 Gadfield 408 
Isle of Man 70 Froom's Hill and vi- 

Bristol 14 cinity 997 
Liverpool 160 Treland 25 
Manchester 164 Edinburgh 60 
Birmingham 107 Glasgow 12 


The above mentioned places do not include 
all the transatlantic Mormons, since at their 
general conference held at Manchester in 1840 
twenty-six branches or churches were reported 
as containing 3,616 members, and 402 oflicers, 
making in all 4,018. ‘I’o these may be added 
about 1,000 who have landed in the United 
States at various times. 

The aggregate furnished by the above state- 
ments is as follows :— 

Mormons in the United States, including 


emigrants : - - 6,900 
Great Britain - - - 4,018 
Total, 10,918 


Making a liberal addition for those in the 
United States not reported, we shall arrive at 
TWELVE THOUSAND, as about the actual number 
of Mormons at the present time: 

Their increase within the last three years is 
certainly surprising. They claim that it is 
unparalleled. 

As might be supposed, they have not been 
indifferent to the power of the press as an aux- 
iliary to their efforts. 

Besides the ‘Times and Seasons published at 
Nauvoo, they have, or have had a paper, called 
the Gospel Reflector, at Philadelphia. One of 
their elders is in Manchester, England, pub- 
lishing another periodical entitled the Millennial 
Star. The Book of Mormon has been repub- 
lished in England, together with a hymn book, 
and several pamphlets, setting forth their dog- 
mas. A book has also been prepared to operate 
in their behalf in Germany. A third and ste- 
reotype edition of the Book of Mormon has 
been published in this country. ‘There is said 
to be a great demand for their books in all di- 
rections. The morbid curiosity of many pro- 
cures for them hearers in almost every place. 
According to the accounts the elders give of 
themselves, they have more calls for preaching 
than they can possibly fill. 

One of them intimates, that if they were 
each divided into twenty parts, and each part 
capable of doing full duty, they could not more 
than meet the demands made of them. 

My next will contain some extracts to show 
anne and extent of their operations in Eng- 
land. 


2 L. H. R. 
November 25, 1841. 
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PARKS. GARDENS. 


. j 
I never enter the London parks without re- 
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they suffer great injustice in not having a con- 
trolling voice in the councils of the State. A 


The Almanack of the American Temper- 
ance Union for 1842, besides serving the end 


gretting the folly (call it not cupidity) of our ;convention will probably be held to take the | for which Almanacs are especially intended, is 


people, who, when they had a whole continent 
at their disposal, have left such narrow spaces 
for what has been so well called the lungs of a 
city; its breathing-places they certainly are. | 
I do not know the number of squares in Lon-| 
don. I should think a hundred as large as our) 
boasted St. John’s Park, the Park, Washington | 
and Union Squares. ‘Their parks appear to! 
me to cover as much ground as half our city of | 
New York. The Regent's Park, the largest! 
contains 450 acres; Hyde Park 395. Besides | 
these, there are Green and St. James’s Parks, 
which, however, are both much smaller than | 
Hyde Park. The utilitarian principle, in its | 
narrowest sense, has too much to do in our} 
country. I can fancy a western squatter.com- 
ing into Regent’s Park and casting his eye| 
over its glades, gardens, and shrubberies, ex- | 


} 


| subject into consideration. 


Population of Great Britain.—By the re- 
cent census, it is ascertained that the popula- 


tion of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, | 


and the Isles of Guernsey, Jersey and Man, 
amounts to 26,856,028 souls. In this is not 
included those in the army and navy, in the 
merchant seamen afloat, and persons travelling 
abroad, or not under a roof on the night of the 
5th of June, which would increase it to up- 
wards of 27,000,000. The subjects of the 
British Crown in all parts of the world it is esti- 
mated number 100,000,000. 


Who can rest comfortably on his bed on a 


claim, ‘* Why, this is the best of parara land ; | Cold winter’s night, when, amidst the peltings 


1’}] squat here !” . 


of the pitiless storm, he hears, rising above 


The Zoological Garden is in Regent’s Park. | it, the lowings of his wretched cattle and the 
As a garden merely, it is very beautiful; and [| !amentations of his swine ! 


do not doubt its planner or planners had refer- 
ence to the original type of all gardens. Its 
various and vast number of animals remind you 
at every turn of Milton’s Paradise, though the | 
women in blue and purple satin, and the men 
in the last fashion of Bond-street, bear little | 
resemblance to the original specimens of those | 
who, with their loyal subjects, were “to find 
pastime and bear rule.”’ 


“ For contemplation, he, and valour formed ; 
For softness, she, and sweet attractive grace.” 

All the representatives of the bird and ani- 
mal creation that were housed in the ark appear 
to have their descendants here ; and, as if to 
guard them against dying of homesickness, 
they have their little surroundings made as far 
as possible to resemble their native places. 
They are accommodated according to the national 
taste, with private lodgings, and space to roam 
and growl at will al’Anglais. ‘There is spark- 
ling water for aquatic birds, and ponds for the 
otter to dive in. ‘There is space for the dainty 
girafie, who seems hardly to touch the ground 
for very delicateness, to rove over, and trees, 
to whose topmost branches he stretches his 
flexile neck. ‘The bear has his area, with poles 
to hug and climb, and the elephant his tank to 
swim in, and forest-like glades to lumber along ; 
and camels we saw in the distance grazing on 
fields of green grass ; and then there are “‘ rows 
of goodliest trees’’ and ‘ verdurous walls ;” 
‘* blossoms and fruits ;”’ all the luxuries of par- 
adise, save authority, solitude, innocence, and 
afew such matters.—C. Sedgwick’s Letters 
from Abroad. 


Virginia.—We learn from the Virginia pa- 
pers that a movement is being made among the 
people in the western part of that State, to pro- 
cure an alteration in the Constitution, so as to 
apportion representation on the basis of a white 
population. Several public meetings have been 
held, and the papers are discussing the subject 
with great earnestness. ‘The late census show- 
ing a majority of the white population west of 
the Blue Ridge, the people of that section say 
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We are disposed to volunteer a remark or 
two in relation to that unassuming but valuable 
monthly journal the “ Farmer’s Cabinet,” 
edited by James Pedder, of this city. We 
say volunteer, for although it is issued from an 
apartment of the same building in which the 
office of “ The Friend”’ is located, we have no 
connection with it, pecuniary or otherwise, and 
what we now offer is altogether unsolicited. 
The number for the present month is now be- 
fore us, containing not less than fifteen original 
essays, on various topics, mostly relating to 
agriculture and gardening, besides a rich scat- 
tering of selected matter ;—embellished like- 
wise with two beautiful wood engravings, the 
first of a horse, a specimen of the old English 
black horse, a variety from which originated 


some of the finest of the old dray-horses of 


London ; the other of that interesting and ami- 
able variety of the canine race, the shepherd’s 
dog, from the life, by Reinagle, in respect to 
which it is observed by the editor, that the 
artist has done eminent justice to his subject. 
Nearly, if not every number of the Cabinet 
since it has fallen into the hands of Kimber 
and Sharpless, the present proprietors, has 
been enriched by one or more delineations in 
the same improved style of the graphic art, 
representing different varieties of the horse, 
the cow, sheep, swine, &c., besides sketches 
of newly invented implements, &c., pertaining 
to husbandry. These pictorial illustrations and 
embellishments, which must constitute a heavy 
item of expense to the proprietors, are of them- 
selves, in our estimation, a full equivalent to 
the subscriber for the small sum per annum 
which is paid for the publication, without 
taking into the account the diversified supply 
of useful reading matter with which each 
monthly number comes abundantly freighted. 


















well suited to answer the purpose of a tract for 
distribution with those who are disposed to be 
helpful in the cause of temperance. 


AGENCY. 
Ellwood Ratcliff, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, is 


appointed agent for this journal, instead of 
| Lemuel Jones, resigned. 





Diep, suddenly, on Third day, the 7th instant, Ra. 
| cnet C. Bartram, in the 52d year of her age, a vale. 
}able member and overseer of the Northern District 

Monthly Meeting, {an account of the manner of whose 
eath was narrated in “ The Friend” last week}. 

In the instant deprivation of consciousness which 
| occurred in the case of this dear Friend, an awful les- 
son of the uncertainty of life, and the necessity of a 
constant preparation for death, is afforded. She had 
assembled as usual with her friends for public worship 
on the morning of the day of her decease; and the 
sympathies of several of her associates were drawn 
towards her in a powerful manner through that day 
in the mysterious fellowship of the gospel, whercin, if 
one member suffer, the others suffer also; ard in near 
affinity of feeling, they were led out of their usual course 
to speak with her. 

“ As the tree falls, so it lies;” “as death leaves us, 
judgment finds us.” These important truths appear 
to have deeply impressed our departed friend, who was, 
we trust, anxiously concerned to let each day's work 
keep pace with the day. And when suddenly the cry 
came, there is cause for thankfulness in the belief, that 
she had oil in her vessel with her lamp, her light burn- 
ing, and, through adorable mercy, was prepared to 
meet the bridegroom of souls. 

In her spiritual travel, it was often her lot to pass 
through dark places, where there was neither the light 
of the sun, nor of the moon, nor of the stars; where 
she had to walk by faith, and not by sight; but with 
the Lord’s heritage she was enabled to rejoice when 
the fiat went forth, “let there be light.” And she ob. 
served to a friend a few days before her decease, 
‘“‘ there are some bright spots.” 

It is consolatory to survivors, to remember her de- 
portment in our meetings for worship. Early gathered 
to her gift, she was a pattern of patient waiting and 
lively exercise. No idle spectator of others, she was 
engaged to dig and pray for herself. She held several 
important stations in society, and was concerned thefe- 
in not to eat the bread of the sluggard. As an over- 
seer, she was guarded, that her conduct should be no 
stumbling block to those, for whose care she was set 
as an “ ensample to the flock.” Having, in early life, 
been for a time enticed into the vanities of dress, she 
knew their utter worthlessness, and became an exam- 
ple of simplicity in appearance and conversation. 
Firm in the faith of the gospel, she was concerned 
steadily to uphold the principles of the Society, as held 
by our ancient Friends, without compromise and with- 
out dissimulation. Though the manner of her death 
has filled our hearts with sadness, we sorrow not as 
those who have no hope—remembering the language 
of the apostle at Patmos—“ And I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, write, Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

——, Tuomas H. Dawson, at his residence in Eas- 
ton, Maryland, on the 14th of Eleventh month, in his 
60th year—he was a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


——, in Baltimore, on the 9th instant, Ann Waren. 
House, in the 79th year of her age, a useful member of 
Baltimore Particular Meeting. — 


Quietly departed this life, the 20th of last month, at 
his residence in Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Samvuet Aspton—a member of Nottingham and Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, formerly of Richland Montb- 
ly Meeting, Bucks county, in the seventy-sixth year of 





his age. 
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Documents illustrative of the ay Discip- 
line and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. 


(Continued from page 56.) 


[The document to be next presented to the 
reader, is taken from an early manuscript, ap- 
parently a copy: it is imperfect, which is greatly | 
to be regretted; yet the editor is not easy on 
that account to reject it, seeing that it bears all | 
the appearance from its style, of having been 
drawn up by George Fox ; and from the tenour | 
of the last paragraph, it is probable that not| 
much more remained to be added, to complete 
the document. ‘This interesting account of the 
first establishment of meetings, the editor, after 
diligent search, does not find to have been| 
published or referred to, by any of our authors | 
who have written upon the subject. 

Since the above was written, the editor has 


is ment entered in a catalogue of ; : ; a . 
found this docu = all things there were looked into as before.| Friends in the ministry that have died every 


George Fox’s writings, preserved in London. 
This catalogue, (which appears in a hand- 
writing very like that of Thomas Ellwood,) 
commences with the year 1644; and under 
each successive year, are entered the pieces 


THE FRIEND. 


don, and some to Bristol, and other places. ‘The | there was any occasion for the relief of any 
substantial men and elders in the ‘Truth came} captives, or prisoners, or sufferers, either in 
to the Yearly Meeting at Skipton, both from | ‘Turkey or any parts beyond the seas, or here 
Bristol and London, and other places; and there | in England, to help the sufferers, concerning 
they gave an account of the prosperity and the | ‘T'ruth’s affairs, and other public services— the 
spreading of the Lord’s blessed ‘Truth, and of Yearly Meeting did desire the Meeting for 
what Friends the Lord [had] moved to go be-| Sufferings, between Yearly Meeting and Y ear- 


yond the seas: for all that did travel into any 


bee seas, they made the Monthly, Quarterly, 


or Yearly Meetings acquainted; so that all 
went in unity in the Spirit and fellowship of 


|the church of Christ, and power of the Lord : | 


and if there was occasion, Friends assisted 
them with that which is the least love. And 
all these meetings looked to see that all walked 
according to the gospel of Christ, and were 
faithful ; and that all the poor in all the coun- 
ties were looked after. And then the Yearly 
Meeting was removed to John Crook’s; and 


And many that were there, were moved of the 
Lord to go beyond the seas: and marriages 
were looked into there, and settled, as they had 
been before at the meeting at Swarthmore, 


written by George Fox; and frequently the| when many Friends met together out of many 


first and last concluding words of each, are also 
introduced. Under the sixth month, 1689, is 
found the title of the present document, with 
the first sentence of it, and the last, viz :— 
“‘who is over all, from everlasting to ever- 
Jasting. Amen.’’ A postscript is added, viz: 
—* Jt may be serviceable for them that come 
after.” | 
Concerning our Monthly and Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, wherein the Lord hath 
owned, prospered, and blessed them; which 
hath been of good service, to his glory, and 
the comfort of his people. 


The first Monthly Meeting was on this wise 
in the North :—though we did meet concerning 
the poor, and to see that all walked according 
to the Truth, before we were called Quakers, 
about the middle of the nation in Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire, and part of Leicester- 
shire, where there was a great convincement. 

In 1653, in Cumberland many of the elders 
came to me at Swarthmore in Lancashire, and 
desired that they might have a Monthly Meet- 
ing, to look after the poor, and to see that all 
walked according to the Truth, &c.; and they 
had a meeting settled there for the same pur- 

ose. 

Then after [wards,] when the Truth was 
spread in Cheshire, Lancashire, Westmorland, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Bishoprick and 
Yorkshire, and the edge of Wales, there was a 
meeting at Swarthmore, of some of the elders 
of most of these places ; where we did consider 
to have Monthly Meetings, ordered by the 
power of the Lord, in most of these places. 
And then there was a Yearly Meeting settled at 
Skipton in Yorkshire, for all the northern and 
southern counties; where in the wisdom of 
God, they did see that all walked according to 
the glorious gospel of God, and that there was 
nothing wanting among them; and if there 
was, one county assisted another, either in 
relieving the poor, (in the Lord’s counsel,) or 
in advice in sufferings, or any other matters. 

After [wards] many Friends the Lord opened 
their mouths, and some of them went to Lon- 
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counties. And after [wards] the Yearly Meet- 
ing was kept at Balby in Yorkshire, where 
there were many thousands of people: and 
likewise at Skipton, the same year, by the 
elders there ordered from all parts, in the year 
1660. And from thence, it was removed to 
London the next year, where it hath been kept 
ever since, as being looked upon a more con- 
venient place. 

And there we had intelligence from all parts 
beyond the seas, how Truth prospered and 
spread, both in England, Wales, Ireland, Scot- 
land, America, Holland and Germany; and how 
Friends did walk in the Truth, in their con- 
versation, both ministers and others, and as 
becomes the gospel; and to see that the camp 
of God was kept holy and clean, to his glory; 
and if there was any need of books concerning 
spreading the Truth beyond the seas, or any 
other parts ; and all the sufferings were brought 
or sent up hither (viz. to the Yearly Meeting) 
from all parts of the world where Friends 
were. And Friends [were] to assist and re- 
lieve them, in what they could, at the Yearly 
Meeting, (or the Meeting for Sufferings in their 
absence,) with the King, Counsel, or Parlia- 
ment, that were in his dominions, and they 
that were of other kingdoms or governments 
out of his dominions, we applied to the ambas- 
sadors or great persons here, or wrote unto 
them beyond the seas, to the Kings, Princes, 
or Governors, &c., to relieve Friends in their 
sufferings, &c., assisting them in what we 
could for their relief: and such as were taken 
captive by the Turks, the Yearly Meeting as- 
sisted and relieved, or in their absence the 
Meetings for Sufferings ; and if there was any 
occasion for a collection, to help, to refresh and 
relieve captives or prisoners, or for other need- 
ful services. And there was not any public 
collection, but what was done at the Yearly 
Meeting (with the consent of all Friends from 
all parts,) for all general services ; and there it 
was agreed upon in unity and in the Lord’s 
power, by the consent of all Friends that came 
out of all counties to the Yearly Meeting. And 
then, in the absence of the Yearly Meeting, if 
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ily Meeting, to assist and relieve poor Friends 


| parts, (in the motion of the Lord,) or beyond | in their sufferings, both in England and beyond 


| the seas, and all other needful services ; and to 
| give them a true account next Yearly Meeting 
\of what they had laid out, and to whom, and 
| for what services ; and at the Yearly Meeting 
they made up their accounts, and had discharges 
under their hand. So once a year the number 
i all the prisoners, both in England or beyond 
the seas, and that are captives in all other king- 
doms and dominions, Friends are to have an 
account : peel the number of all Friends that 
have died prisoners for Truth; and of all 





‘year. And at the Yearly Meeting, Friends 
have an account once a year from all the Yearly 
Meetings in the world, which are about twen- 
ty-six;* and Friends at the Yearly Meeting 
write to them again at their Yearly Meetings : 
so that once a year at the Yearly Meeting, 
God’s people know the affairs of ‘Truth, how 
it spreads, and how all walk according to the 
‘Truth; having a heavenly correspondence one 
with another in the heavenly society and fel- 
lowship. And also if there be any differences 
from any part about any matter, that cannot be 
ended at their Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, 
then they present it to the Yearly Meeting, 
where some are chosen to make an end of it: 
or any matters concerning sufferings, there it 
is answered at the Yearly Meeting, sent thither 
from the Quarterly~Meetings; for what the 
Yearly Meeting receives is from the Quarterly 
Meetings, by them that are ordered from the 
Quarterly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting, that 
be substantial elders, that know the affairs of 
the church of Christ in their county; they 
bring up their sufferings or any other case: but 
for private or particular letters, they seldom 
receive any, unless it be upon necessity or ur- 
gent occasions that fall out after the Quarterly 
Meeting ; for in all counties their sufferings or 
any other case, are first brought to their Month- 
ly Meetings ; and if not ended there, then it is 
brought to their Quarterly Meetings; and if not 
ended there, then it is presented to their Yearly 
Meeting ; where some are chosen out to hear 
it, and make a final end of it in the Lord’s wis- 
dom, in truth and righteousness, without respect 
to any. 

For, in the first conversion to Christianity, 
after Christ was ascended, there were seven 
men of honest report and full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of wisdom, chosen out to be deacons, &c., 
and to look after the poor, and widows, and to 
see that nothing was wanting; then all was well : 





* In this number were doubtless included the Circu- 
lating or County Yearly Meetings in this country. 
The following Yearly Meetings have been found men- 
tioned in our records—Lancashire, Bristcl, Wales, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dublin, Maryland, Jamaica, 
Long Island, Rhode Island, Barlington—West Jersev, 
East Jersey, Pennsylvania, Bermudas, Holland, Dant- 
zic, Londen ; and it is probable there were also Yearly 
Mectings of Colchester, Norwich, Virginia, Antigua, 
Barbadoes, Nevis; besides other Country Yearly Meet- 
ings in England. 
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and Nicholas, a proselyte of Antioch was one; 
and you may see how he run out into bad things, 


» . | 
and drew a company after him, that were called | 


Nicolaitans, whom God hated, as in Rev. ii. 
15. And when the Gospel was spread abroad 


in the world by the apostles, and any difference | 


was in the churches, they went up to Jerusa- 
lem to the apostles and elders; and they de- 
elared all things that God had done with and 


by them; and there they decided the differ-| 


ences: and the apostles and elders, the church 
at Jerusalem, wrote Epistles and sent them by 
Paul and Barnabas: as they went through 
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the moistened surface of the earth, water jy 
taken up and so minutely divided, that it mixes 
or in consequence of some cause making these with the air without being visible; by the air, 
| molecules self-repellant, when it is exposed to it is kept unceasingly ascending in ten thousand 
| the action of the air and sun, the particles of the ‘currents, to the elevated regions of the atmo- 
superficial strata fly off in the form of vapour, | ephere, where, by condensation, clouds are 
and gradually difluse themselves throughout the | formed which rolled together in piles, or spread 
atmosphere. ‘This process goes on slower or out in extensive fields, are propelled by winds 
| faster, according as the intensity of the sun's | and transported to distant countries, there to 
heat increases or diminishes, or the agidley | Gagenne the blessings with which they are 
with which different portions of air are brought} fraught, and refresh the face of nature with the 
into contact with the surface of water, by the necessary rain. ‘The two processes are mutually 
agitation of winds. Hence the tendency of | dependent upon and limited by each other; one 


| either owing to the attraction which water has 
| for air overcoming the cohesion of its molecules, 








every city, they delivered them the decrees to} water to assume the form of vapour, and also | cannot take place without being attended or fol- 
keep, that were ordained of the apostles and | the quantity held in solution by the atmosphere, |lowed by the other, and hence they are con- 
elders which were at Jerusalem: and so were | increases slowly, but in uniform ratio with the |stantly oscillating around the point of equili- 
the churches established in the faith, and in-| temperature ; limited, however, within certain| brium ; the quantity of water acted upon by 


creased in number daily. Acts xvi. 4, 5. 
the apostles, the ministers of Christ, ordained 


Operation many most interesting facts. 


And | boundaries by laws which develope in their | them, varying with the temperature of different 
Of | situations. 


Evaporation is increased by heat, 


elders in every church; so there was not a/ course the quantity of vapour (the elastic force | and by absorbing it, renders it latent and pro- 


church but they had their elders also. Acts 
xiv. 23. So you may see there was not a 


the temperature) cannot exceed that which is 


church but they had their elders ; then there was | proper to the heat of the air; generally it is 


more than seven deacons, when elders were or- 
dained inevery church. And the apostle saith | 
to Titus, ** For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that | 
are wanting,” or left undone; ‘and ordain 
elders in every city, as I have appointed thee :”’ 
Titus i. 5. Concerning both the aged men and 
aged women—men “ sound in the faith,” &c., | 
and “holy women,” &c. ‘Titus ii. 3. And) 
Peter writes ‘to the elders.”” 1 Peter v. 1: 
and John writes, “* The elder unto the elect) 
lady and her children ;’’ and said, ** I rejoiced 
greatly, that I found of thy children walking 
in truth.” 2 John i. 4: and many other Scrip- 
tures might be brought to the same purpose ; | 
but this is sufficient to them that are in the 


less ; but there are times when the atmosphere 
is completely saturated, ant! vapour is always 
most abundant when the temperature of the air 
is the highest, and when consequently it is 
most ‘needed for the purposes of animal and 
vegetable life. 

Now, although there are several points of 
similarity in the two elastic transparent fluids 
which compose our atmosphere, yet, in some 
respects, they are directly opposite in their pro- 
perties and in the laws which govern them. 
Thus the natural tendency of vapour, were it 
uninfluenced by the air, would be to flaw in a 
constant stream from the heated parts of the 
globe towards the colder; while that of air is 
directly the reverse; the same cause, viz: the 


same power and Spirit that gave them forth, | decrease of temperature from the Equator to 


and to correct the opposers of the order of 


the Poles, rendering its natural course over the 


Truth, by the same Spirit that was in the| surface of the earth, from the latter towards the 


apostles, to the praise and glory of God:—)| 


former. But as the vapour permeates the air, 


the Lord increase his Truth and his order. | filling up the interstices between its particles, 


Amen! 
Much more I could write of the passages of 
Truth and its order; but these are short heads 


it adds but little to its bulk or weight, and the 
mixture, being mostly influenced by causes 
acting upon the latter, has the same motions, 





and memorandums to Friends that have not} and responds to nearly the same impulses, as if 
known the beginning of it: for many of that) the air weredry. Hence as the strata which is 
separate spirit have talked of things in the|in contact with the earth’s surface becomes 


beginning, and yet have opposed the order of | warmed, and from its increased levity rises, it 


Truth; 





(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
SEA-SIDE COGITATIONS. 


(Concluded from page 74.) 


Notwithstanding the primary importance in 
the operations of nature, of the change of water 
into vapour, its ascent into the atmosphere, and 
its subsequent descent upon the earth; and 
though the process is constantly going on be- 
fore our eyes, yet there are few phenomena in 
the explanation of which there appears to be 
more discrepancy of opinion, or which are 
really more difficult of explanation. LEvapo- 
ration is the process by which it is taken up, 
and condensation that by which it is again se- 
parated from the atmosphere; but how these 
are effected spontaneously, aud under such a 
variety of circumstances, perhaps may never 
be completely elucidated. Suffice it to say, that 


carries with it the vapour it has absorbed, and 
thus conveys it into the higher and colder re- 
gions of the atmosphere. 

When a stratum of air saturated with moisture 
is by any means cooled below the temperature 
requisite for holding the water in solution, or 
when two currents of different temperatures, 
and each charged with-vapour, are brought into 
contact and intermingle, a certain portion is 
condensed and separated, either in the form of 
mist or clouds, which being composed of 
minute particles, float about in the air; or if 
the quantity is too large to be held in suspen- 
sion, it collects into drops, and is precipitated 
to the earth in the form of rain; &c. As con- 


densation goes on, heat is given out, the two 
currents completely intermingle, and acquire a 
uniform temperature sufficient to redissolve the 
remaining vapour, and the atmosphere becomes 
again transparent. 

Thus by the process of evaporation which is 
continually going on from the ocean, and from 


of which increases much more rapidly than|duces cold; condensation, though resulting 


from cold, liberates the latent heat and pro- 
duces warmth. 

By the operation of one of those laws to 
which reference has been before made, the 
quantity of vapour in the atmosphere will, 
under ordinary circumstances, decrease in the 
different strata from the region of clouds down 
to the surface of the earth, by which admirable 
arrangement we have secured the comparatively 
dry and lucid section in which we live. Were 
it otherwise, and the strata next to the earth 
could as readily become saturated with moisture 
as those more elevated, every decrease in tem- 
perature, however slight, would condense it, 
and we should always be enveloped in mist, 
and shut out from the bright light of the sun. 

How beautiful, though complicated, is this 
machinery for watering the whole earth, and 
supplying the streams which are necessary for 
the comfort and convenience of its inhabitants. 
The clouds which spread themselves like a 
mantle from horizon to horizon, and as too 
many are apt to think, uselessly shut out the 
glad light of the sun, even when lowering with 
the deepest gloom, and charged with the elec- 
tric flash from which we shrink instinctively, 
are important parts of the great scheme from 
which we derive the most beneficial results. 
Holding the water in suspension for a longer 
or shorter time, they prevent its being precipi- 
tated too suddenly, or descending all at once in 
an overwhelming deluge; they mitigate the 
fervor of summer heat, and prevent that which 
radiates from the earth in winter from escaping 
into space, and give us the agreeable variety of 
sunshine and shade, while they are transport- 
ing the water which has been distilled off from 
the broad expanse of the mighty ocean, far into 
the interior of distant countries, there to de- 
scend in genial showers, and be drank in by the 
thirsty soil. 

But this is only one part of the great current 
of circulation which is steadily kept up between 
the ocean and the dry land. By the ceaseless 
infiltration of the rain through the earth, the 
water slowly accumulates between different 
strata, and in the fissures of rocks, forming 
small streams which traversing a greater or 
less distance hid from sight, and collecting sup- 
plies.from innumerable branches, finally gush 
forth from their confinement in the form of 
living springs, which have no sooner emerged 





to the light of day, than they hasten to return 
to the sourée from which their founts are oft- 


ginally derived. The little brook, leaping and 
singing, a8 in the joyousness of youth, soon 
seeks out a channel to conduct it to is parent 
ocean, and with restless activity hurries on ls 
course. Numbers of these new-born rivulets 
having the same destination, soon join them- 
selves together, and as the stream thus formed 
widens, deepens, and acquires force by their 
united strength, it overcomes the various. obsta- 
cles which oppose its course, and moves on- 
ward through its native vale, with a slower and 
more placid current, until at length, as it grows 
by accessions poured in from every quarter, it 
spreads out into a mighty river, and rolls on in 
majestic grandeur, to pour into the bosom of 
the ocean the tribute it has collected from the 
countries it has traversed. ‘Thus is the extend- 
ed circuit completed, and the superfluous por- 
tion of the water originally evaporated, and 
elevated from the surface of the sea, carried 
upon the wings of the wind to wherever it was 
required, deposited and dispersing innumerable 
benefits in the various uses of animal and vege- 
table life, is again returned to the inexhaustible 
reservoir, once more to commence the round 
which the beneficent Creator has assigned it in 
the economy of nature. 

The ancients considered the ocean as the 
father of all things, and, with their usual blind- 
ness and superstition, offered sacrifices and 
libations to appease his wrath or secure his 
favour; but the light of true religion has dis- 
pelled this darkness, and teaches us ‘* to wor- 
ship Him who made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and the fountains of water.’’ It would be much 
more ratienal to view it as the great receptacle 
of the debris and spoils of the whole earth. 
The rivers which bear their tribute to it from 
every quarter of the globe, return not their 
water in the state of purity in which it left its 
bosom, but they come laden with the diversi- 
fied materials which have been collected 
throughout the whole course of their devious 
meanderings. By the incessant action of the 
stream, the disintegration of the solid rocks is 
gradually, though imperceptibly accomplished, 
and in fragments, or reduced to a more com- 
minuted state, they, together with the softer 
soils, are washed away and transported by the 
current. With the enormous quantity of mat- 
ter thus abraded from the shores, there are 
mixed vast accumulations of vegetable and 
animal remains which are perpetually drifting 
along to the ocean, as the common repository 
of worn-out matter. 

These are the results of the every-day course 
of things, while the noble stream is content to 
roll on within its natural limits, administering 
to the necessities and contributing to the ser- 
vices of man. But when from sudden acces- 
sions to its supplies it overflows the limits 
usually assigned to m, undermines or beats 
down the barriers which human strength and 
ingenuity have provided against its encroach- 
ments, and with irresistible impetuosity rushes 
over the country, it spreads ruin and destruc- 
tion on every side, and the proudest monu- 
ments of man’s skill, wealth and grandeur, fall 
a prey to its overwhelming rapacity. Onward 
they are borne to be entombed in the dark 
~abysses of the deep, with the rich spoils that 
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have been engulphed before. Fleets of mer- 
chantmen Jaden with the fruits and fabrics o! 
every clime—navies which have excited ter- 
ror, and scattered death wherever they have 
spread their sails, the devices of man’s cruelty, 
and the tiophies of his valour, all, all have 
sunk beneath the insatiate wave. ‘I'here too 
lie buried countless millions who have trusted to 
the treacherous billows, and made the unstable 
element their home. ‘Their bones lie mingled 
with the wealth, the gems, the pearls, the gold 
which, with unwearied zeal, they had sought 
to supply their wants, administer to their 
pleasure, or gratify their cupidity, and which 
poor misguided man still sighs and toils to 
gather up and worship. 

But perhaps I have already dwelt longer upon 
the ocean than may be agreeable to the reacers 
of ** The Friend.” ‘The subject is one of 
deep and almost inexhaustible interest to nearly 
every one, and the few thoughts which it was 
my first intention to present for consideration, 
have so involved and associated themselves 
with others, that I have been led much further 
than I originally intended, and indulged in 
speculation upon topics, which, though con- 
nected with, may appear foreign to the object 
with which I sat out. E. 


From the Philadelphia North American. 
WIRE BRIDGE AT FAIRMOUNT. 


This novel yet beautiful structure is going 
on rapidly, and will be ready for use early in 
the spring. The bridge itself will be composed 
of wood, suspended from wire cables. ‘Ten 
cables, consisting of about 300 wires each, are 
stretched from the abutments on each side of 
the river. ‘They pass over the tops of massive 
granite columns thirty feet high. These 
columns stand on the tops of the abutments, 
and the cables are secured on the eastern side 
in the solid rock, and on the western side by 
huge blocks of granite above the excavations. 
The cables, as they pass the tops of the 
columns, rest upon iron axles, which yield a 
little, as the action of the bridge needs relief. 

The distance from the granite columns to the 
centre of the span of the inverted arch formed 
by the cables, is about 350 feet. ‘The curves, 
of course, will be very beautifw. The bridge 
itself runs in a horizontal line, from abutment 
to abutment, cutting the curve atits base. It 
will be twenty-six feet wide, affording ample 
space for the carriage-way, and foot-paths on 
each side of generous width. ‘The bridge is 
simply a platform with railings, made light and 
graceful. It will hang from the cables by wire 
ropes, securely fastened. ‘The whole structure 
will combine beauty, strength, durability, for 
freshets can never reach it, and the cables are 
incapable of decay. Repairs upon the wood 
work can always be made with the utmost 
ease. 

We imagine this beautiful bridge will be the 
first and the only one of the kind in this coun- 
try. The greatest difficulty in its erection, we 
should judge, is securing the ends of the cables. 
On the Fairmount side, large excavations are 
made in the solid rock, and huge bars of iron 
will attach them to it, so that nothing but a con- 
vulsion of nature can disturb them. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent the corrosive 


influence of both air and water. ‘The same 
method of securing the cables, and protecting 
then from injury is practised on the opposite 
side, except the excavations are deeper. ‘The 
abutments are of granite, and rise directly from 
the Schuylkill about forty feet high. The ar- 
chitect is Mr. Eller, and the expense of the 
bridge to the county is $50,000. ‘The old 
bridge cost more than double the sum. 


WATER SPOUT. 


The following interesting account of phe- 
nomena attending the formation of a “ water 
spout,” is extracted from * Life in Hayti,”’ by 
an American :— 


We were now within eighty miles of our des- 
tined port, and fancied we had surmounted all 
dangers, for we had a bright sky above, and a 
clear sea before us. But we had still another 
** peril of the sea’’ to encounter. We were 
becalmed all night, and in the morning found 
we had a day’s work with a good breeze before 
us. Soon after breakfast, when ragged and 
squally clouds were flying, a water spout was 
observed to shape its mysterious column not 
far off, and to bear down upon us. At first we 
were rather interested in watching the provess 
of formation than apprehensive of danger ; but 
when it had drawn so near that we beheld the 
water foaming and breaking at its base, and 
could see it twist like a huge serpent, we be- 
gan to be alarmed; next we silently cast off 
shoes and coats, and began to ask in a voice 
suppressed with awe, if the vessel would pro- 
bably sink beneath the shock! We remained 
in a state of horrible suspense for a few minutes, 
which seemed hours, when we were rélieved 
by a change in its course. It passed off ig our 
quarter, and faded away as we gazed, like * the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” me 

I have met with these phenomena often on 
the ocean since, and always with awe and 
breathless anxiety. They usually formed in 
mild and unsettled weather, and their forma- 
tion, as wellas could be seen, was in this wise : 
a pipe, perfectly round, and tapering at its lower 
end to a point, crept down from a ragged cloud, 
while directly beneath it the surface of the water 
appeared agitated, boiling and foaming like a 
caldron. The trunk soon began to rise from 
the midst of the hurly-burly, stealing up to 
meet its other half. During this time a sway- 
ing movement in each part is perceptible ; and 
then each seem to be filling with water. This, 
however, could not be the case with the upper 
portion, as the cloud was usually quite small, 
and could hold but a small quantity suspended. 
Before the two parts united, the appearance 
was that of forcing its way up in a spiral direc- 
tion, and the coluinn began to twist and bend 
with a terrific gracefulness. At length, by a 
union of the parts, a column is formed as round 
and perfect and clearly defined as a ship’s mast, 
resting on the sea, and supporting on its sum- 
mit a cloud. I have here attempted to des- 
scribe a water spout by combining different 
parts of the process from different times and 
observations. It is believed that few persons 


have beheld the beginning and the end of the 
same column’s formation, as not one in a hun- 
dred arrives at perfection; they fade away in 
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different stages. The progress of the vessel, 
and that of the co!umn itself also prevent such 
an Opportunity. 

RUTTY’S DIARY. 

(Continued from page &8.) 

‘* As Iam unacquainted hitherto with the au- 
thor’s philosophical medical writings, | must 
leave them to speak for themselves ; observing 
only by the way, that from his diligent appli- 
cation to study from his youth up, and from 
his confessed abilities as a physician, we may 
reasonably form good expectations of their use- 
fulness ; and more particularly concetning his 
Materia Medica \ately published ; a work be- 
gun in the early part of his life, and carried on 
under all the advantages of his reading, expe- 
rience, and revisals, during the course of more 
than forty years. He certainly had a strong 
natural propensity to seek after knowledge, and 
took much pains to distinguish himself both as 
the scholar and useful physician, and few will 
see cause to charge him with blame on this ac- 
count: but when it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in him, and to touch his heart with a sense 
of the far superior excellency of divine truth 
in the life of godliness; he counted all other 
knowledge comparatively, but as loss and dung, 
that he might win Christ, and that he might 
know him savingly, and the power of his re- 
surrection. And here it is to be observed con- 
cerning him, that his faith stood both in the 
outward and the inward; in the history and 
the mystery of godliness; and, as such, com- 
prehending the offices, ministry, perfect righte- 
ousness, example, and sufferings of that same 
Jesus, gvho died at Jerusalem for the sins of 
the whole world; and also Christ in us, the 
hope of glory, fulfilling all in us that was typi- 
.fied by what he did and suffered outwardly for 


* us, through the regenerating power and blessed 


‘operations of his Holy Spirit: and so being 
made unto us of God, wisdom and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption. From 
this Pisgah-sight of the holy land, how little 
did appear to him all the travels, labours, and 
acquisitions in science, of his foregoing years! 
How frequently does he lament his over-atten- 
tion to them, where it seemed to him to have 
encroached on the one thing most needful ! 
And, in a word, how vain and deceitful, com- 
pared to the wisdom which is from above, did 
appear to him the conclusions of that philoso- 
phy, which so many in all ages have set up 
for the standard of their faith in things pertain- 
ing to godliness and salvation! And hence he 
takes occasion to condemn that false maxim of 
heathenish philosophy, too much even now 
prevailing, that virtue is its own reward; an 
error, as he tells us, that he had imbibed in his 
early days, and which (when he was brought 
to the knowledge of the true doctrine of the 
yoke and cross of Christ) he absolutely re- 
nounced, not only as contrary to experience, 
but as the mere rant of stoical pride, grounded 
on a vain supposal of man's self-sufficiency for 
happiness, and acceptance with God, and so 
making the cross of Christ of none effect.” 


Annexed to the introduction is the following 
character of the author of the Diary, signed by 
about fifty of his acquaintance of respectable 
character then living in Dublin, and as it carries 
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with it so full a justification of his outward life 
and behaviour, as may sufficiently clear his 
moral character from any misapprehension con- 
cerning it, that may arise in the mind of the 
reader from the free censures he passes on him- 
self, it is thought proper to insert it. 


‘** We have been many years acquainted with 
the late Doctor John Rutty, and being informed 
that it would be acceptable to some of his friends, 
to have the general character he bore amongst 
us prefixed to a publication, intended in Lon- 
don, of a treatise wrote by him, entitled, «A 
Spiritual Diary,’ do (in compliance therewith) 
send it, being briefly as follows : 

‘“* He was esteemed a skilful and successful 
physician, and was well beloved in this city, 
being an exemplary and useful member both of 
civil and religious society. His temper ap- 
peared pleasing, and well guarded; mild in 
reasoning with persons from whom he differed 
in judgment, even on important and interesting 
subjects. He was accounted temperate in eat- 
ing and drinking. He generally used to rise 
early in the morning to his studies. He wrote 
and published sundry tracts, to extend medical 
knowledge, botany, and natural history, some 
of them pretty voluminous; beside several on 
religious subjects, to excite to piety and virtue. 

‘He was plain in dress and address. He 
declined ostentation, and adopted a lowly way 
of living. He was charitable to the poor, many 
of whom almost daily resorted to him for his 
advice and help; others, prevented by their 
distempers, he visited at their dwellings, and 
exercised a tender care toward them. 

‘* He was a constant attender of our meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline, when in 
health ; an approved elder ; a visiter of Friends’ 
families in a religious capacity, which practice 
he esteemed a valuable part of our discipline, 
and was therefore zealous to encourage and 
promote it. On such occasions, he frequently 
imparted suitable admonition and counsel. 

‘* He was earnestly concerned for the youth ; 
often advising them, early to make a right 
choice, that (being guided by divine wisdom) 
they might become ornaments of the Society. 

‘*'The remembrance of his useful services 
has endeared his memory to us, and to many 
more. In a good old age he departed this life, 
with thanksgiving to God; we believe, in the 
fruition of the renewed foretaste of those good 
things, which God has in store for those that 
love him.” 

“« Dublin, 29th of the 2d month, 1776.” 


In next number we propose to commence 
with the Diary. 


Picturesque Beauty of Mines of Coal.— 
The coal mines of Bohemia are stated by Dr. 
Buckland to be the most beautiful he had ever 
visited. We will describe them in his own 
eloquent language. ‘‘ The most elaborate imi- 
tations of living foliage on the painted ceilings 
of Italian palaces, bear no comparison with the 
beautiful profusion of extinct vegetable forms 
with which the galleries of these instructive 
coal-mines are overhung. ‘The roof is, as with 
a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with 
festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild, 
irregular profusion over every portion of its 








surface. The effect is heightened gy the con- 
trast of the coal-black colour of thes® vegetables, 
with the light ground work of the rock to which 
they are attached. ‘The spectator feels trans- 
ported, as if by enchantment, into the forests 
of another world; he beholds trees of form 
and character, now unknown upon the surface 
of the earth, presented to his senses almost in 
the beauty and vigour of their primeval life; 
their scaly stems and bending branches, with 
their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread 
forth before him, little impaired by the lapse of 
indefinite ages, and bearing faithful records of 
distinct systems of vegetation, which began 
and terminated in times of which these relies 
are the infallible historians. Such are the 
grand natural herbaria wherein these most an- 
cient remains of the vegetable kingdom are pre- 
served in a state of integrity little short of their 
living perfection, under conditions of our planet 
which exist no more.” 


Transplanting Peas and Early Vegetables. 
—The method of rearing peas in pots or boxes 
in hot-beds or hot-houses, and afterwards trans- 
planting them into the open ground, is a com: 
mon practice, and often succeeds well; but I 
would recommend a method not so well known 


| but far preferable to that of pots and boxes, 


especially when they are to be raised on a hot- 
bed. This consists in having a quantity of turf 
cut into strips, say ten inches long and three 
inches wide, placing them in a close and regu- 
lar manner over the surface of the whole bed, 
grass-side downwards. A row of peas, &c. is 
sown on each row of turf and afterwards 
covered with rich earth. When they are fit for 
transplanting, nothing more is required than to 
lift up the turf piece by piece, with the peas, 
&c. growing upon it, and place them where 
they are to produce their crop. By this means, 
the roots receive no injury, nor do the plants 
sustain the least check in transplanting. This 
method may be adopted with similar success 
in the raising of potatoes, beans, &c.—New 
York Farmer. 


THE HOME WITHIN. 


“Stand in awe,and sin not; commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still —Ps. iv. 4. 


When round thy pathway joy’s fair waters flow, 
And in the brilliant sunbeams brightly glow ; 
Oh ! oft retire from pleasure’s sparkling rill— 
Turn to the fount within, and there be still. 


When friendship’s soothing hours sweet charms im- 
art, 

When partial praise twines softly round thy heart ; 

Oh! gently check the soul’s tumultuous thrill— 

Turn to thy Home within, and there be still. 


When some small cause of mutual discord reigns, 
When wounded self, or injured pride complains, 
Repress each troubled thought the soul could will— 
Stand thou in awe—turn inward, and be still. 


When sorrow all the scene has called her own, 
And oft thou feel’st a pilgrim sad and lone— 
Then calmly leave to heaven each outward ill— 
Turn to thy inward home, and there be still. 


There shalt thou-converse find, for ever sweet, 
And feel from every foe a safe retreat ; 

There shall thy soul a faithful guardian view, 
Whose counsel ever near, is ever true. 

Oh! may that counsel guide thee in the road 

That leads the soul progressive to its God, 








